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The seeds of war, we know, are hard to destroy, and 
this war has sown many of them, the bitter and poison- 
ous fruit of which will be hard to prevent. But if 
the terms of the treaty are carried out honestly and 
with mutual respect and fairness, we see no reason 
why in time ill feeling between the countries so lately 
enemies should not pass speedily away, and they be- 
come cooperating forces in developing a civilization 
founded on reason and right, on friendship and mutual 
service. Perhaps in time they may both come to 
realize that Korea, as an independent nation of ten 
million people, has rights which they have little re- 
spected in the war, and even less in the treaty of 
peace. Settled peace in any quarter of the world 
can hardly be expected until the nations which pos- 
sess it renounce forever the so-called right of conquest 
and recognize the right of any people freely to deter- 
mine its own political status. 

There has been a good deal of talk of diplomatic 
victory in connection with the Portsmouth Peace 
Treaty; but this is a small matter compared with 
the great consummation reached by the Conference. 
And, besides, it is not certain on which side the victory 
was the greater. It was something, of course, that 
Mr. de Witte prevented his government from haviDg 
to pay an indemnity of a billion or half a billion dol- 
lars, even though in the determination to do this he 
ran the risk of wrecking the Conference and letting 
loose again the dogs of war, and thus saddling upon 
his country another enormous war bill. But Baron 
Komura seems. to us to have won at least as great a 
victory, and on a higher plane, by renouncing indem- 
nity entirely. The ultimate fruits of this renuncia- 
tion, which has met with so much reprobation in Japan, 
will probably save his country several times the 
amount of indemnity which it at first demanded. 
Germany's exaction of a billion dollars indemnity 
from France proved to be one of the most disastrous 
financial transactions of which she was ever guilty. 
Japan's renunciation, so far as its influence goes to- 
ward counteracting other evil forces, will tend power- 
fully to prevent exasperation and the spirit of revenge 
in Russia, and may prove to be the determining factor 
in preventing another war hereafter. Besides this, 
it was most meritorious from the moral point of view, 
for war indemnity is, after all, only a species of con- 
quest and robbery, which differs merely in form from 
the stealing of land. If war ever becomes really 
"civilized," — of which we permit ourselves to en- 
tertain the strongest doubts, — war indemnities will 
be as unknown as the enslaving of prisoners is to-day. 

Some important general lessons of the war we must 
reserve for comment hereafter. As we write these 
words the last stage in the completion of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty has been reached and the ratifications 
will shortly be exchanged. It is cause of profound 
gratification that the horrible orgies of the war are 
over, and we shall hope that its mournful lessons 



have so stirred the judgment, conscience and heart 
of the peoples of the world as to make impossible 
hereafter in any quarter of the earth any repetition 
of its dreadful tragedy. To this end, at any rate, it 
is our duty to work incessantly with such means and 
strength as God may give us. 

The Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

The Peace Congress at Lucerne, which was looked 
forward to with so much expectation, has made its 
record and passed into history. It was not, in some 
respects, all that we could have wished, but it was a 
great meeting and its influence will be large and 
lasting. Frederic Passy, who has attended nearly all 
of the peace congresses, said at one of the banquets 
that the Lucerne Congress seemed to him to surpass 
all the others in seriousness of conviction and effort. 
Perhaps the difference noticed by him could be 
accounted for by the general development of the 
peace movement and the stronger hold which it now 
has everywhere upon the public. This gives the 
peace congresses of to-day an air of greater confi- 
dence than in former years, and leads them to deal 
with the subject in eminently practical ways. 

The attendance at the Congress was not so large 
as we had expected. Four hundred and fifty dele- 
gates and adherents had been announced, but less 
than four hundred of them reported. But the dele- 
gations from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Switzerland were unusually large. 
That from the United States numbered about fifty, 
the largest delegation that has ever gone from this 
country to a European peace congress. Germany 
had forty delegates, France sixty, Great Britain 
seventy, and Switzerland more than a hundred. 
There were good delegations from Austria, Denmark, 
The Netherlands and Italy, and smaller ones from 
Belgium, China, Spain, Hungary, Monaco, Russia 
and Sweden. Altogether some one hundred and 
twenty organizations were represented. 

The number of new faces in the Congress was very 
noticeable. These came largely from Germany and 
France, except so far as they were local Swiss. Of 
the old leaders, Frederic Passy and Emile Arnaud 
from France, Fredrik Bajer from Denmark, Baroness 
von Suttner from Austria, E. T. Moneta from Italy, 
Elie Ducommun from Switzerland, Senators La Fon- 
taine and Houzeau de Lehaie from Belgium, Felix 
Moscheles, J. G. Alexander, Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
George H. Perris, J. Fred. Green, Miss Peckover and 
Miss Robinson from England, A. H. Fried and Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Quidde from Germany, Baart de la 
Faille from The Netherlands, were present and never 
seemed fuller of faith, youthful vigor and enthusiasm. 
The absence of Hodgson Pratt and of Dr. Adolf 
Richter, two pillars of the movement in their respective 
countries, was greatly regretted and messages of 
greeting were sent them. 
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The matter of language created some confusion 
and delay, in the early proceedings, as is always the 
case in international gatherings. But though Eng- 
lish, French and German were all used, the transla- 
tions were so admirably done that soon everything 
fell into harmony, and general unity of spirit became 
a prominent characteristic of the meetings. 

The Congress also suffered somewhat from a few 
faddists, and was compelled to devote an unnecessary 
amount of time to comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters, though on the whole there was really less of 
this than in some former years. On all but one or 
two of the great subjects presented a fine practical 
spirit was manifest, and general sanity and good 
sense marked the proceedings, even where there was 
most enthusiasm and demonstration. 

For a fuller account of the deliberations and the 
resolutions adopted, we must refer our readers to the 
digest of the proceedings given in this issue. The 
principal subjects treated were the neutralization of 
the Scandinavian countries, the neutralization of 
passenger and mail steamers and of the great trade 
routes across the Atlantic, the reconciliation of 
France and Germany, the adoption of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, the creation of a 
regular congress of the nations to meet at stated 
periods, the codification of international law, an in- 
ternational system of education with uniform courses 
in certain universities, pacific education in the 
schools, the arrest of armaments on land and sea, a 
universal auxiliary language, the cooperation of 
labor with the work of the peace congress, adequate 
financial equipment of the peace organizations, etc. 
The program was a very full one and was well carried 
through. 

The proposition of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade for the neutralization of the great com- 
mercial routes across the Atlantic, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Ashton Lee, of Lawrence, Mass., 
supported by Mrs. Mead and Dr. Trueblood, was 
entirely new to most members of the Congress. It 
was received with decided favor by most of the 
delegates except those from the Socialist ranks. 
These made opposition to it because they imagined 
it to be a scheme gotten up by great commercial 
corporations and capitalists in their own interests 
without regard to the welfare of the people. The 
arguments which they used in opposition were as 
extraordinary as any we have ever listened to, as 
will be seen by consulting the report given herein- 
after. No action was finally taken on the subject, 
but it was gotten clearly before the delegates, and 
the curious opposition deepened interest in it. This 
proposition, as well as that of the International Law 
Association for the permanent neutralization of pas- 
senger and mail steamers, is so evidently practical, 
and in the interests of permanent peace, that it will 
very soon receive the support of all unbiased men. 



The central point of interest in the Congress was 
the question of Franco-German reconciliation, and 
no person who was present at the session when this 
was considered can ever forget the occasion. It had 
never before been possible for the Peace Congress to 
say anything on the subject, so great was the sensi- 
tiveness of both French and German delegates. All 
resolutions had died, some of. them almost " a violent 
death," in committee ; but this time, after six hours 
of deliberation, the committee had unanimously re- 
ported a resolution, giving the bases on which the 
difficulty between the two countries should be set- 
tled. When this resolution (given on another page) 
came before the Congress, it was recommended in 
an admirable speech by Professor Quidde for the 
Germans and by the veteran Frederic Passy, in an 
eloquent appeal, for the French. When at the close 
of Mr. Passy's address the two speakers clasped 
hands, without premeditation, and stood side by side 
on the platform, France and Germany symbolized, 
the appeal was irresistible. The whole audience was 
carried away with emotion, rose spontaneously to its 
feet, many moved to tears, and made such a demon- 
stration of approval as is rarely witnessed. It was 
a great triumph and indicates great advance toward 
the final healing of the sore spot of Europe. 

The proposition for the creation of a regular 
congress of the nations was unanimously and cor- 
dially approved, as were those for a limitation of 
armaments and the conclusion of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. Great interest was mani- 
fested likewise in the subject of pacific education. 

The termination of the war in the Far East was 
matter of great relief and gratitude on the part of 
the members, and every reference to the courageous 
course which President Roosevelt had taken in the 
matter was most warmly applauded. So was his 
action in taking the initiative in calling a new inter- 
governmental conference at The Hague, and the 
Congress sent him a cablegram of grateful appre- 
ciation of the services which he had rendered to the 
cause of peace and of encouragement to continue in 
the same course hereafter. 

The last day of the Congress was a red letter day 
for the cause from a financial point of view. Count 
Gourowsky, a Polish fellow-countryman of John 
de Bloch, living at Nice, knowing the present situa- 
tion and needs of the Bloch Museum of Peace and 
War at Lucerne, made a gift of six hundred thousand 
francs for a permanent building for the collection, 
provided the directors would make it a real museum 
of peace against war. He was of course the " Lion of 
Lucerne " for the rest of the day. The same day a 
German Baron, whose name was not published, made 
a gift of ten thousand francs to the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne. 

The Congress was received with the most generous 
hospitality by the Lucerne authorities, who did 
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everything in their power to make its deliberations 
pleasant and successful. 

The entire occasion was of such a character as to 
make one feel the enormous gain which the cause of 
peace has made in recent years, and to deepen one's 
faith in its early and complete triumph. The na- 
tions are moving more and more together; their 
interests are increasingly one ; the old grudges and 
animosities between them are rapidly breaking down ; 
the causes of war are being eradicated ; the peoples 
are feeling deeply their kinship, their unity in a 
common humanity ; they are getting their voice and 
speaking out their abhorrence for the cruel system 
which has so long burdened and destroyed them; 
they are determined that peace shall be organized on 
such solid bases that it can never more be broken ; 
and they are making the governments feel that they 
are right and will have their way ; — these are the 
thoughts and feelings with which one returns to his 
labors from such a week as that spent in peace work 
on the banks of the beautiful lake of Lucerne. 



The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Brussels. 

Though now sixteen years old, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for the promotion of arbitration and 
friendly relations among the nations is yet but little 
known to the general public. It is not a popular 
body, and does not therefore lend itself easily to pic- 
turesque reporting. But it is an organization of the 
utmost importance in bringing about the permanent 
establishment of peace among the nations. Its mem- 
bership is entirely confined to members of parliament, 
who are practical statesmen that have experience in 
political affairs, and who are close to their respec- 
tive governments and know the methods by which 
governments are moved and brought to act. The 
Union has grown quietly to large proportions, having 
now more than two thousand members. Its annual 
meetings, therefore, are occasions of the utmost in- 
terest to those occupied with the practical measures 
necessary to the establishment of general peace 
throughout the civilized world. 

The Union held its thirteenth conference at Brus- 
sels, from the 28th to the 31st of August. The meet- 
ings were in the hall of the Belgian House of Represen- 
tatives, and were presided over by the distinguished 
Belgian statesman, Mr. Auguste Beernaert, long 
speaker of the House. The attendance of members 
was larger than at the St. Louis Conference last year, 
even the American contingent, eighteen in number, 
being greater than that which went to St. Louis. 
Representatives were present for the first time from 
some of the South American states. Nearly three 
hundred delegates in all were present from the various 
national groups, and when they came together, filling 
practically every seat in the Chamber, the spectacle 
was a most interesting and inspiring one, and sug- 



gested many thoughts about the coming parliament 
of man. 

It seems almost a miracle that after so many 
gloomy centuries of hatred and discord and blood- 
shed, during which the nations have acted as if they 
were of different orders of beings and natural enemies, 
we should now see meeting regularly each year such 
an international body of statesmen as this. It is evi- 
dence, that cannot be gainsaid, that a new order of 
affairs has already come to the world, and that inter- 
national order and peace are no longer a dream, but 
are now a matter of the most practical sort, the era 
of which has already begun. 

The deliberations of the Conference were confined 
almost entirely to two subjects : that of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration and that of the crea- 
tion of a regular parliament of the nations. Both 
these subjects secured their place on the program on 
the initiative of the American delegation. Indeed, 
outside of the American delegation there seemed to 
be little or no initiative in the Conference. 

Mr. Bartholdt, president of the American group 
and the seventeen other members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives whom he induced to go with him, took 
a strong lead in the meeting from the very start. 
Their presence was much appreciated by the Euro- 
pean members, for it was the first time since the 
organization of the Union that our national Legisla- 
ture had been adequately represented, only one or 
two Congressmen having previously attended any of 
the conferences. Mr. Bartholdt received a royal 
welcome when he rose to speak, his work in connec- 
tion with the St. Louis Conference last year and his 
remarkable success in increasing during the year the 
United States group from forty to two hundred mem- 
bers having marked him out as a wise and efficient leader. 

The draft of a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, prepared by Mr. Bartholdt and submitted to the 
Conference, we print in full on another page, as well 
as Mr. Bartholdt's speech in explanation of it. We 
confess that the draft seems to us in certain particu- 
lars to be open to criticism. As a whole it is too 
complex and brings into connection with arbitration 
matters which do not seem naturally related to it. 
The provision in Article III., in regard to contra- 
band of war, the opening and closing of hostilities, 
etc., would read very strangely in a convention of 
peaceful arbitration, however proper it might be, as 
the nations now are, in some other kind of agree- 
ment. Nor are we at all sure that there is any real 
demand for international Courts of First Instance. 
Diplomacy, either directly or through special commis- 
sions, easily deals with the class of cases which would 
go to these courts, and will deal with them more and 
more easily as the Hague Court develops and is more 
widely used. Machinery ought not to be multiplied 
unless there is real need of it. 

But Mr. Bartholdt's draft is a serious and very 
able study of the subject, and we are all under great 



